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THE PRAGMATISM OF PASCAL. 

TF any apology were needed for discussing the philosophy of so 
-*• unphilosophical a genius as Pascal it might be found in the 
kinship existing between him and some of the most popular 
leaders of present day thought. It is just this unphilosophical 
character of his genius that makes him an interesting figure in 
these days of James and Bergson and Eucken, and has brought his 
name again to the fore in recent years in France. Nature, 
instinct, feeling, the heart, life, the spirit, faith — it is these anti- 
intellectualistic catchwords that come oftenest from his pen, 
and it is to recall and reinterpret these concepts of his in the light 
of modern tendencies that this paper is offered. Naturally, its 
title is not exactly indicative of its contents but it is convenient 
and not too misleading. Pascal was not a pragmatist, but then 
neither was he technically anything else, and his thought at 
least has points of contact with this interesting ' ism.' Indeed, one 
must admit at the outset that the construction of a system from 
Pascal's fragmentary thoughts is impossible and that the most 
one can do is to interpret the spirit and tendency of his ideas. 

Traditionally, Pascal is a sceptic: he is written down as such 
in histories of philosophy : as such he is ruthlessly described and 
violently denounced by Cousin. According to the latter: "Pas- 
cal breathes scepticism; he is full of it; he proclaims its principle, 
accepts all its consequences and pushes it at the outset to its 
furthest limits — the avowed contempt, and almost hatred, of 
all philosophy." 1 And it is easy enough to adduce passages in 
confirmation of such a contention. Pascal is loud in his tauntings 
of philosophy. "We do not esteem the whole of philosophy as 
worth a single hour of pains." 2 "To ridicule philosophy is truly 
to philosophize." 3 "What is thought? How foolish it is." 4 

1 Blaise Pascal, 2d ed., Preface. 

2 Pensies, 79. The translations are from the Temple Edition of the Pensees 
which is based upon the standard text by Leon Brunschvicg. 

3 Ibid., 4. * Ibid.. 365. 
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"The last attainment of reason is to know that there are an 
infinity of things that surpass it." 1 " Nothing is so in conformity 
with reason as this disavowal of it." 2 Or read the scornful 
passages in which he ridicules all human laws and institutions 
as products of irrational custom : "Truth this side of the Pyrenees, 
error that side." 8 

But over against these gibes at reason we have to set the follow- 
ing: "We know the truth not only by the reason, but also by 
the heart : it is by the heart that we know first principles, and it 
is in vain that reasoning, which has no part in it, tries to combat 
them. The Pyrrhonists, whose only object this is, strive for it 
in vain. We know that we do not dream, however impotent 
we may be to prove it by reason : this impotence proves nothing 
more than the feebleness of our reason, but not the uncertainty 
of all our knowledge, as they pretend. For the knowledge of 
first principles, as of space, time, movement, numbers, is as 
certain as any of those that our reasoning gives us. And it is 
on this knowledge of the heart and instinct that reason must 
support herself, and on this she founds her whole procedure. . . . 
Principles are felt, propositions are proved, and all with certainty, 
although in different ways. And it is as ridiculous for the reason 
to demand of the heart proofs of its first principles, in order to 
consent to them, as it would be for the heart to demand of the 
reason a feeling of all the propositions that it demonstrates in 
order to be willing to receive them. This impotence ought to 
serve, then, only to humble the reason, that would judge of every- 
thing, but not to combat our certainty, as if there were nothing 
but reason capable of instructing us. Would to God, that, on 
the contrary, we never had need of it, and that we knew all 
things by instinct and feeling. But nature has refused us this 
good, and she has given us, on the contrary, but very little 
knowledge of this kind: all other knowledge can be acquired 
only by reasoning." 4 

Pascal's apparently sceptical utterances must hence be inter- 
preted in the light of these positive statements which seem to 

1 Ibid., 267. a Ibid., 294. 

2 Ibid., 272. * Ibid., 282. 
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suggest that his thunderings against reason are after all only- 
directed against the supposed ability of man to demonstrate all 
truths in heaven and earth and are not inconsistent with a 
belief in the possession by man of truths undemonstrable but 
self-evident and certain. In short, he seems to be asserting the 
ordinary doctrine of innate ideas as the necessary presupposition 
of all rational demonstration. Or, in the words of his fragment, 
"On the Geometrical Spirit:" " In pushing our researches further 
and further, we arrive necessarily at primitive words which we 
cannot define , and at principles so clear, that we cannot find any 
principles more clear to prove them by. The most perfect 
method available to men consists ... in not proving truths 
known to all persons, but in proving all others. From this 
method those equally err who undertake to define and prove 
everything, and they who neglect to do it in things which are 
not self-evident." 1 On the basis of these sober utterances, his 
tirades against reason appear as only the poetic exaggerations of 
the passionate religionist. But no sooner have we reached this 
apparently firm ground than it begins to tremble under our feet. 
The sceptical doubt begins to infect even the innate ideas, for 
Pascal admits "that we have no certainty of the truth of prin- 
ciples, beyond faith and revelation, except the natural convic- 
tion of them which we feel within us. Now this natural convic- 
tion is not a convincing proof of their truth, since, having no 
certainty, except through faith, whether man was created by a 
good God, by an evil demon, or by chance, it is doubtful whether 
the principles thus given to us are true, false, or uncertain." 2 
And for this Cartesian doubt Pascal has no rational answer, 
since for his more logical mind the Cartesian proofs for the 
existence of such a benevolent and truth-guaranteeing God were 
not cogent. This theoretical uncertainty leads him to the 
approval of Pyrrhonism that arouses Cousin's triumphant disgust. 

But one must not take Pascal's universals too literally. He 
is not accustomed to measure his words, and one must remember 
that his PensSes were not revised by him and probably not even 
intended for publication in their present form. They were 

1 Opuscules. s PensUs, 434. 
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primarily notes for a work of very different structure and purpose. 
And therefore we are not surprised to find that his approval of 
Pyrrhonism is elsewhere modified by decided limitations which 
destroy its meaning completely. "It is necessary to have these 
three qualities : those of the Pyrrhonist, the geometrician, and the 
submissive Christian: and these three agree and temper one 
another in doubting where it is necessary, in believing where it is 
necessary, and in submitting where it is necessary." 1 The truth 
is that Pascal's interest in philosophy is not at all theoretical, 
but aesthetic and practical. His questions are not, is knowledge 
in general possible and in what does it consist? but, what knowl- 
edge can we have of certain specific truths and in what way can 
belief in them be induced? Hence his complaint of knowledge 
touches rather its quantity than its quality, though the latter is 
not wholly unaffected. It is the vastness of the field of the 
unknown that he deplores rather than the absoluteness of its 
unknowability. It is true that he often enough points out the 
weakness of human powers but it is with instances of actual 
ignorance and prejudice that his pages are filled. This means, 
of course, that his work, so far as it has any general theoretical 
significance, is a contribution to the psychology of belief rather 
than to the logic of truth. It is the actual hindrances to the 
attainment of truth, especially in morals and religion, and the 
actual factors in inducing belief, that interest him supremely 
and evoke his keenest analysis. And it is his conception of these 
hindrances to belief that determines his central doctrine of faith. 

It will be convenient, although hazardous, to state Pascal's 
doctrines in formal fashion, not attempting to harmonize them 
but merely to state them as they seem to have been held by him. 
This will make impossible the labelling him with any one philo- 
sophic tag, even that of the pragmatic Proteus, but it will at 
least make clear what he was trying to say, whether consistently 
or not. 

In the first place, Pascal's ideal of knowledge is Cartesian. 
To know, in the proper sense of the term, is to possess a systematic 
body of rational intuitions with their necessary implications. 

1 Ibid., 268. MS. variation. 
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It is necessary to remember this whenever Pascal's scepticism is 
in question, for the impossibility of knowledge is for him the 
impossibility of attaining this kind of demonstrative truth. As 
to the problem of what truth means, whether it is a matter of 
representation or something other, Pascal makes no statement. 
In this sense he has no suspicion of a pragmatist problem. 

In the second place, as we have found, even the self -evidence 
of the so-called rational truths is not beyond suspicion. They 
are, of course, not necessary in the sense of being implied in 
what is already accepted, for they are not implications of any- 
thing more certain than themselves : consistency does not compel 
their acceptance. What is their ground, then, and why do we 
not doubt them? Not because we see why they are true, for 
there is no why, but because nature compels us. In Cartesian 
terms, Pascal finds that it is nature, instinct, rather than the 
natural light which supports the whole edifice of knowledge. 
We can't know that we know, but life brushes aside our hesitant 
doubts and forces us to take sides. "What shall man do, then, 
in this state? Shall he doubt of everything? Shall he doubt 
that he is awake if we pinch him or burn him? Shall he doubt 
that he doubts? Shall he doubt that he is? We cannot go so 
far as this; and I state it as a fact that there has never been an 
absolute and perfect Pyrrhonist. Nature sustains impotent 
reason, and prevents her from reaching this point of extravagance. 
Nature confounds the Pyrrhonists, and reason confounds the 
dogmatists. . . . You cannot avoid one of these sects, nor subsist 
in either." 1 Does this mean that Pascal is denying to man the 
possession of truth? Not at all, for he is explicitly asserting the 
impossibility of being a Pyrrhonist or a dogmatist. What he is 
insisting upon is that the determining factor in our belief in 
truth is not logical but practical. We have knowledge but it is 
attached to us by instinct and not by reason. 

Thirdly, in addition to denying the logical cogency of even the 
abstract rational sciences, Pascal proceeds also to deny even this 
degree of certainty to matters of fact. He limits the field of 
demonstration strictly and will have nothing to do with a neces- 

1 Ibid., 434. 
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sary, rational system of nature after the fashion of Descartes. 
Himself a mathematician, he recognizes the limits of his science 
and makes his choice for the experimental method of Galileo 
and his like, contributing not a little both by precept and practice 
to the final triumph of that method. "In physics experiment is 
our true master," is the moral he draws from his own experiment 
on the Puy de D6me, and is the maxim which links him with the 
scientific rather than with the speculative school in philosophy. 
Accordingly, he is never weary of pointing out our ignorance 
of the causes and connections of things and the consequent un- 
certainty of human life. Experience is the ground of our expec- 
tations, and its limitations and gaps are self-evident. Its prin- 
ciple, as Hume was to point out later, is custom, and custom is 
without rational basis. "When we see an effect always taking 
place in the same manner, we conclude that there is a natural 
necessity for it, as that there will be a tomorrow, etc. ; but nature 
often deceives us and does not bow to her own laws." 1 Pascal 
does not develop his empiricism or analyze the concept of causal- 
ity, but there is no doubt that if he had he would have reached 
principles not unlike those of Hume or Balfour. If he were to be 
labelled at all, empiricist would be his title. 

And now, taking up his doctrine of belief, we find that Pascal 
is a decided voluntarist. The possession of truth is a practical, 
rather than a logical, matter: to be determined by interest and 
attention, rather than by mere clarity of ideas. Merely to have 
an idea is not to possess truth, we must hold it against contrary 
ideas and make it a part of our life. Pascal does not go so far 
as to say that a truth to be a truth for us must be acted upon, 
but his attitude points in that direction. At any rate, he is con- 
vinced that pure reasoning is not the decisive factor in belief. 
His most direct statement is the following: "The will is one of 
the chief factors in belief, not that it creates belief, but because 
things are true or false according to the aspect in which we look 
at them. The will, which prefers one aspect to another, turns 
away the mind from considering the qualities of all that it does 
not want to see; and thus the mind, moving in accord with the 
1 Ibid., 91. 
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will, stops to consider the aspect which it likes, and so judges by 
what it sees." 1 Accordingly the ignorance of men is to be 
accounted for by their prejudices and passions rather than by 
defects in their reasoning powers. The favorite theme of Pascal 
is the dominance of passion and imagination over thought. Men 
can see but they won't see. Hence philosophical and theological 
arguments which may be sound enough logically are as good as 
useless because they are so abstruse and remote from the ordinary 
interests of life that they fail to hold our attention for more than 
a moment. It is true that Pascal sometimes asserts the im- 
possibility of metaphysical proofs but his most characteristic 
point is his insistence upon their practical insufficiency, they do 
not convince the whole man. He states this most clearly in 
Cartesian terms as follows, distinguishing between the mind 
and the automaton or irrational element in man: "Proofs con- 
vince only the mind. Custom makes our strongest and hardest 
proofs. . . . We must have recourse to custom when once the 
mind has seen where the truth is, in order to drench and dye 
ourselves in this belief, which escapes us at every hour. . . . 
When we believe only from the force of conviction, and the 
automaton is inclined to believe the contrary, it is not enough. 
Both our powers must be made to believe : the mind by reason, 
which suffices to have examined but once: and the automaton 
by custom, which does not permit it to incline to the contrary." 2 

This general doctrine finds its illustration and end in his 
theory of Christian faith. The passage usually cited here is the 
one quoted by James in his Will to Believe, containing the 
account of the famous wager. Pascal 3 represents man as playing 
the game of life against inscrutable nature: heads, God exists, 
tails, he does not. On which side shall we bet? There is com- 
pelling reason on neither side, it is an irrational venture. But 
if we choose heads and win, the rewards are infinite. If we lose, 
we lose comparatively nothing, for religion is profitable through 
its results in character and social success. If we choose tails and 
win, we gain only the fleeting pleasures of this life, while if we 
lose, we lose an eternal happiness. It is the part of wisdom, 

• Ibid., 99. 2 Ibid., 252. » Ibid., 233. 
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therefore, to bet boldly upon heads and the existence of God, for 
the risk is virtually nothing and the possible gain is great. 

Now we must admit that the idea of this religious gamble is 
not wholly attractive. It shocked even the robust and tough- 
minded James to such an extent that he failed to see its likeness 
to his own position. At first thought it seems to support the 
theory of the pure irrationalism of Pascal, for both moral and 
intellectual considerations seem ignored and everything put to 
the hazard of chance; but like everything in Pascal the thought 
must be tempered by being brought into relation to its cognate 
thoughts in other passages, and if we look at these the case is 
altered. This argument from chance is only one point, and a 
wholly isolated point, in Pascal's complete argument, an argu- 
ment in the course of which he again and again asserts, as well as 
implies, that there are reasons for faith and that an unprejudiced 
mind will find the Christian religion to involve the most probable 
view of the nature of man and his relation to the universe. He 
has no faith in the argument from nature to God, but great faith 
in that from man and his history to God. His evidence is 
essentially psychological and moral, consisting in the corre- 
spondence between our experience of human nature and the 
theory of its condition and cure given by Christianity. The 
evidences are not compelling but there is enough to condemn, if 
not to convince. Religion is reasonable, though there is need 
of more than reason to induce its acceptance. Pascal's meaning 
here is clear enough though the conflicting language is confusing. 
As in all matters of belief, so in religion, the practical and emo- 
tional factors are determinant. Christianity is the most probable 
world view, but it involves certain practical disciplinary features 
which make it distasteful to the natural man, who therefore 
refuses to attend to its evidences. The way to induce faith, 
then, is to change the interests and subdue the passions suffi- 
ciently to let the truth be recognized. "Endeavor to convince 
yourself, not by increase of proofs of God, but by the abatement 
of your passions. . . . Follow the Way by which they began ; by 
acting as if they believed, taking the holy water, having masses 
said, etc. Even this will naturally make you believe and stultify 
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you." Now whatever we may believe about the efficacy of 
holy water, it is clear enough that Pascal is not here advocating 
a non-moral doctrine of pure chance or irrationalism, but insisting 
on moral discipline as the condition for the perception of truth. 

Does this mean that we may believe what we please? Far 
from it. Pascal's constant lament is that people do believe 
what they please, or what pleases them, and that this is the 
source of all error, since their evil appetites are not pleased with 
the truth. "As if the agreeableness of a thing should regulate 
belief." 1 On the contrary, in things natural, at least, truth must 
commend itself to the understanding, though it can only secure 
a hearing if the will is in the right attitude and not warped by 
passion. In ordinary matters of fact, training and custom are 
sufficient to ensure this attitude though men are far enough from 
having attained it. 

But while in daily life it is not safe to believe what we will, 
Pascal seems to suggest that in the significant questions of religion 
and morals the case is somewhat different, and that here the will 
to believe has rather more in its favor. For his contention is that 
in this sphere in order to know we must first love; the mind is 
to be reached through the heart. According to his Pauline 
Augustinian conception, the will of man is hopelessly corrupt 
and can only be directed upon the highest good through the grace 
of God. This sufficient and resistless grace of God induces in 
the heart of man a perfect and effective conviction of the reality 
of objects about which otherwise he would be in doubt. He 
believes because he feels their reality. "The heart has its reasons 
which the mind knows not of." 2 Man believes in God because 
God has roused his love, because he is the all-absorbing object, 
in the rapt contemplation of which, all doubts are stilled. It is 
this divine fascination that determines belief. 

But all this, however one may color it, is not pragmatism. 
It is Augustinianism, it is mysticism, but it is nothing so sup- 
posedly modern as pragmatism, for it is not a doctrine of the 
nature of truth. Pascal's very scepticism, indeed, arises from 

1 Art of Persuasion, Opuscules. 

2 Pensies, 277. 
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his implicit absolutism. Had the modern light dawned upon 
him he would have been less tragic in his despair of knowledge. 
Yet while one cannot count him a pragmatist in the strict 
sense of the term, one must recognize in his thought features which 
ally him at least with the more popular and religious aspects of 
that tendency. These, as I have tried to suggest, are his recogni- 
tion of the insufficienty of rationalism, his reliance upon experi- 
ence, his recognition of the place of the active factors in belief, 
his emphasis upon custom, and his appeal to religious experience 
as the source of religious truth. In these anthropocentric ten- 
dencies one feels the modernness of Pascal. 

Norman Wilde. 

The University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 



